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Students take to the streets 


BY JANE DAVENPORT 


oncordia students stopped traf- 

fic throughout downtown 
Montreal yesterday to protest the 
plight of Canada’s post-secondary 
education system. 

“The two biggest issues are the 
underfunding of the system and 
the current crisis in student debt, 
which is related to flaws in the 
loans and bursaries system,” said 
Rob Green, Quebec representative 
of the Canadian Federation of Stu- 
dents and incoming president of 
the Concordia Student Union (see 
page 10). 

In addition to Concordia stu- 
dents, CEGEP students from as far 
away as Hull and Joliette joined the 
throng, which Green had promised 
would be festive and unusual. 

“You're going to see giant pup- 
pets, street theatre, clowns,” he 
said. “We got tired of trying to 
attract the media, so we decided to 
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become the media.” 

The protest was organized by 
the Canadian Federation of Stu- 
dents (CFS), of which Concordia’s 
undergraduate and graduate stu- 
dents are officially members, in 
conjunction with a provincial post- 
secondary student federation. This 
distinguishes it from last week’s 
demonstration, in which 5,000 stu- 
dents from CEGEPs and Montreal 
universities took to the streets. 
Although some Concordia stu- 
dents did participate, the CFS, and 
therefore Concordia, did not offi- 
cially support that demonstration. 

“The Fédération Etudiante Uni- 
versitaire du Québec (FEUQ) 
organized that demo, and by the 
time they called to see if we want- 
ed to participate, all their demands 
were nailed down. We had no 
input; their material was basically 
all done,” Green said. 

The CFS felt the FEUQ’s 


demands were weak because they 


Transportation must adapt to 21st 


BY SYLVAIN COMEAU 


H aving conquered the skies, air- 
ports and airlines must now 
face the growing challenge of dealing 
with air and noise pollution, Geolo- 
gy Professor Judith Patterson said to 
Aviation MBA students last week. 

“In the U.S., 10 per cent of total 
CO), production from fossil fuels 
comes from transport-related avia- 
tion; that’s predicted to climb to 13 
per cent by 2010. How will the 
aviation industry respond to the 
Kyoto Protocol to cut CO, emis- 
sions, given that they are growing 
by 6 per cent a year?” 

Future projections on global oil 
supplies may also spur the industry 
to innovation. Patterson quoted 
some geologists’ predictions on 
“the end of cheap oil.” 





focused strongly on issues that had 
already been promised by the 
provincial government in last fall’s 
election. “In that sense, it was a 
demonstration about nothing,” 
Greene explained. “They were ask- 
ing for things we should expect 
anyway.” 

Greene specified that his criti- 
cism of last week’s protest was 
directed solely at the FEUQ lead- 
ership. “A lot of the students who 
came out didn’t know the demands 
were so weak. We strongly support 
the students who were out there, 
but question the motives of the 
FEUQ in coming up with such 
attainable demands,” he said. 

“That’s the difference between 
our demonstration and theirs,” he 
added. “We're not afraid to criti- 
cize the Quebec government.” 

Greene pointed out that since 
1994, $750 million has been cut 
from post-secondary education in 
Quebec, on top of $7 billion at the 


“The peak for conventional oil 
production is predicted to occur in 
the next decade. The reason is that 
once you have extracted about half 
the oil from a field, the production 
starts to level off. We can do more 
exploring, but the areas we are 
exploring are more and more 
remote, and increasingly environ- 
mentally sensitive — just look at 
the Exxon Valdez spill. 

“How long will it be before we 
have a major accident off Hibernia? 
I think it’s only a matter of time.” 

Patterson says that a long-term 
solution will be research into new 
kinds of jet engines and airport 
infrastructure, not more oil fields. 

“There should be funds available 
from bodies like the World Bank 
for airlines in developing countries 
seeking funding for this kind of 
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federal level. “That has led to pro- 
gram cuts, larger class sizes and the 
overall quality of education going 
down,” he said. 

He also criticized the loans and 
bursaries program, which gives stu- 
dents up to $10,000 a year to cover 
tuition fees and living costs. “If you 


research. That touches on the issue 
of the developed versus the devel- 
oping world, and whether the 
richer nations are willing to help 
the developing world become more 
environmentally friendly.” 

Patterson, who has been 
involved with environmental 
impact assessments of runway 
expansion (at Toronto Internation- 
al Airport) and emission 
inventories for European airports 
as well as Dorval, said that Euro- 
pean airports have leaped ahead of 
their Canadian counterparts in 
responding to environmental con- 
cerns. That is largely due to 
stringent anti-pollution require- 
ments and innovations in 
infrastructure. 

“In Sweden, for example, there 
are differential landing fees for air 
pollution. If you land with an air- 
craft that produces heavy emissions, 
you will be charged for it. Airlines 
and airports have the choice to 
resist, or interact with the govern- 
ment environmental agency.” 

European airports choose to co- 
operate, for example, by offering 
noise reduction technology to 
long-suffering neighbourhoods 
surrounding airports. 

“Airports can have good rela- 
with the nearby 
communities, and it is a lot easier 
to operate when people are not 


picketing outside. London City 


tions 


get extra income or child support 
— if you’re a single mother — 
that’s deducted from the bursary,” 
Greene said. “The poverty line in 
Canada is $14,000. What we’re 
dealing with here is a system that 
forces people to live in extreme 


poverty.” 


century 


Centre Airport received com- 
plaints about noise, so they 
installed special windows in all the 
houses, free of charge.” 

Similarly, Zurich Airport held a 
local referendum when they needed 
to expand, obtaining community 
approval before moving ahead with 
construction of a new terminal. 

“That is very different from the 
heavy-handed, adversarial approach 
taken by Toronto airports. They 
have to battle to expand.” 

Faced with an increasing need to 
handle more people and more 
planes, many airports are turning 
to co-operative solutions to provide 
alternatives to air travel. 

“The traditional approach has 
been new runways and terminals — 
building more of the same. In 
Europe, another approach is the 
construction of intermodal facilities 
within the airport. In many airports, 
passengers can leave their plane and 
directly board high-speed rail lines 
to take them almost anywhere in 
the country or continent.” 

Patterson feels that airports can 
profit by co-operating with rail 
lines, rather than treating them as 
mortal enemies, and avoid com- 
pounding their noise and air 
pollution problems. “It need not be 
competitive; think of the possibili- 
ties if airlines were in economic 
co-operation with rail, a less-pol- 
luting form of travel.” 
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Economist Arvind Jain rates countries, from squeaky-clean Denmark down to Congo 


Corruption is a costly, worldwide phenomenon 





BY TIM HORNYAK 


f you wanted to invest money in a 

foreign country, you could do a 
lot worse than Denmark. The land 
that once spawned Viking marauders 
is now considered the least corrupt 
country in the world, and being clean 
is good for business. While you 


would stand a good chance 
of recouping your Danish 
stake, when it comes to 
countries like Congo, the 
perception is that you 
could easily lose your shirt. 

Corruption has tradi- 
tionally received little 
attention from econo- 
mists, says Finance 
Professor Arvind Jain, 
editor and co-author of a 
recent book on the phe- 
nomenon called Economics 
of Corruption, published 
by Kluwer Academic of 
Massachusetts. 

“Corruption was not 
even considered a subject 
worth teaching or 
researching,” Jain said. 
“Even two years ago, the 
academic papers paying 
attention to corruption 
were very sparse. The field has just 
exploded since then.” 

Jain began writing about corrup- 
tion 10 years ago, and has since 
collaborated with Transparency 
International, a Berlin-based anti- 
corruption group that contributed 
its 1997 Corruption Perception 
Index (CPI) to the book. 


The Index ranks states by their 
perceived levels of corruption 
according to experts and the gener- 
al public around the world. 
Denmark and Congo (formerly 
known as Zaire) represent opposite 
ends of the 1997 ranking. Slipping 
from fifth place in 1997, Canada 
placed sixth in the latest 1998 CPI, 
earning 9.2 out of a possible 10, a 
score that represents a virtually 
corruption-free economy. The 
U.S., by comparison, scored 7.5, 
below Hong Kong’s 7.8. At the 
bottom of the 1997 CPI was Zaire 
(Congo), at -0.11. It was not listed 
in the 1998 Index. 

Jain said the book was published 
to stimulate more research into the 
causes, consequences and current 
knowledge of corruption, as well as 
how it can be solved. Part of that 
involves defining the phenomenon 
itself: economic orthodoxy once 
held that corruption was a relative- 
ly innocuous aid to market 
transactions. 

“Corruption is much more 
vicious than that,” Jain said. “The 
World Bank and the International 
Monetary Fund have begun to rec- 
ognize in the last five years that 
corruption is an extremely serious 


problem — much, much more so 
than we think it is.” 

The problem is that corruption 
extends far beyond its visual mani- 
festations, such as the Egyptian 
practice of baksheesh, a form of 
palm greasing that can range from 
giving alms to tips to bribes. Far 
more important, Jain said, is when 
governments distort entire eco- 
nomic policies to favour those in 
power. Recent examples include 
the rampant cronyism of the for- 
mer Suharto regime of Indonesia, 
which ranked 46th with a score of 
2.72 on the 1997 CPI, and Thai- 
land’s 1990s exchange-rate policy, 
which precipitated the recent 
Asian financial crisis. 

“The exchange rate was kept 
controlled. It was not allowed to 
devalue. Why? Because the devalu- 
ation would have hurt a lot of 
people who were in power,” Jain 
said. “The whole society ends up 
paying for it. That is the worst 
kind of corruption.” 

Because of its clandestine nature, 
economists like Jain are reluctant 
to estisiate the size of global cor- 
ruption, but point to specific cases 
that may provide clues. 

One example is the storage of 


ill-gotten gains. The International 
Monetary Fund’s Managing 
Director, Michel Camdessus, 
noted in a 1998 speech that “esti- 
mates of the present scale of 
money-laundering transactions are 
almost beyond imagination — two 
to five per cent of global GDP.” 

Another example is a country’s 
underground economy. One study 
cited by Jain reckons that 40 to 60 
per cent of Russia’s economy is 
underground, and Swiss authorities 
believe that Russians have stashed 
$40 billion US in Switzerland, 
nearly half of which is thought to 
be criminal proceeds. Although he 
plans another book on such macro- 
economic graft, Jain believes 
worldwide corruption is on the 
decline. 

“We have become very conscious 
of the impact of corruption,” said 
Jain, who cited criticism of Cana- 
da’s foreign aid to Indonesia as an 
example. “As more information 
comes out about how money is 
being used, there’s going to be less 
and less tolerance for giving money 
to corrupt governments. I see a 
trend toward recognizing that ulti- 
mately, corruption undermines a 
lot of the goals of society.” 


‘Archaeological find’ inspired scholar to study wall art 


BY DEBBIE HUM 


ainting trains has become the 

big thing now, to prove that 
you're ‘real,” said Janice Rahn, en 
route to the CP train yard at the 
northern edge of Montreal’s Mile 
End district, in search of hip-hop 
graffiti. 

Rahn, a professor of art and art 
education at the University of 
Lethbridge in Alberta, returned to 
Concordia on March 10 to defend 
her PhD thesis in Art Education, 
titled “An Ethnographic Study of 
Hip-Hop Graffiti Culture/ Moti- 
vation: The Tension Between 
Individual Desire, Peer Influence, 
and Community Space.” The next 
day, she revisited some of the sites 
she discovered during the course of 
her doctoral work, back in 1997. 

On one side of Van Horne 
Blvd., two sanctioned graffiti- 
inspired murals at Ecole Edouard 
VII demonstrate how hip-hop 
graffiti in the 1990s has been 
increasingly co-opted by the main- 
stream. The real stuff is on the 
other side, in an alley where the 
walls are adorned with stylistic 
spray-painted “tags” and three- 
feet-high “throw-ups.” Beyond a 
chain-link fence into the train yard 
are the large pieces that are consid- 
ered the standard of hip-hop 
graffiti: multi-coloured murals of 
complex letter combinations that 
sometimes include cartoons. 
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Rahn, an Ontario native, arrived 
in Montreal in 1992 to work on 
her MFA at Concordia. Before 
this she spent several years as a 
high school art, music and drama 
teacher in the Northwest Territo- 
ries, followed by two years in Spain 
and Italy. 

She confessed that she used to 
think graffiti was vandalism, “no 
question about it.” However, in 
1995 she began to document sig- 
nature tags that recurred 
throughout the city. One day, 
while biking along the Lachine 
Canal, Rahn and her husband 
Michael, also an artist, discovered 
the inner courtyard of the aban- 
doned Redpath sugar refinery. 

“It was the first time I’d seen 
graffiti like that. They were really 
bright, colourful and tightly drawn 
pieces. Some were weatherworn, 
with peeling paint and layers upon 
layers of images. It was like an 
archaeological discovery,” Rahn 
recalled. 

Over the next year, Rahn inter- 
viewed nine local writers, Flow, 
Seaz, Dstrbo, Gene, Evoke, Singe, 
Shana, Gofish and Timer. Some 
writers identified themselves with 
the ‘Old School,’ referring to the 
old styles and codes of the New 
York hip-hop tradition, while oth- 
ers adopted the ‘New School’ 
hip-hop approach that focuses on 
inclusion, innovation and dialogue 


with others. 


“There are so many different 
motivations that you really can’t 
generalize, but they all seem to 
enjoy becoming part of the neigh- 
bourhood. By entering public space, 
they can communicate with their 
peers, but they also form a dialectic 
with people outside of the culture, 
especially now with all the media 
attention. This causes their partici- 
pation to become politicized.” 

Hip-hop is experiencing a sec- 
ond wave, Rahn said. The hip-hop 
movement began in inner Ameri- 
can cities in the 1960s, gradually 
spreading out to middle-class urban 
and suburban regions. By the 
1980s, contemporary artists such as 
Keith Haring and Jean-Michel 
Basquiat used graffiti to gain fame 
in the mainstream art world. 

Rahn said that the recent revival 
has been helped along through the 
network of subculture magazines 
and the internet. There are even 
specialty stores that cater to a hip- 
hop clientele by selling clothing, 
graffiti equipment and fanzines. 
Ad agencies such as Murad are 
hiring graf writers to paint large 
outdoor advertisements. In Mon- 
treal, two groups of graffiti writers 
now compete in legitimate mural 
companies, Heavyweight and 
Urban Expressions. They both 
thrive on their ability to network 
and on their understanding of 
youth culture. 

The increase of these legal activ- 
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ities has caused contemporary writ- 
ers to talk more frequently about 
“keeping it real” — a hip-hop code 
for maintaining street-culture roots 
and resisting being co-opted by 
pop culture and commercialization, 
Rahn explained. 

“The old school ethic of ‘keeping 
it real’ means to value illegal paint- 
ing as an act of rebellion against 
institutions of power,” Rahn writes 
in an article in the March issue of 
Material Culture Review. “New 
school writers enjoy the rush of 
painting illegally, but their main 
motivation is to paint outdoors, 
where their community can view it 
right away,” she adds. 

A large piece on a freight train is 
held in the highest esteem by both 
schools. “It travels,” Rahn said 
simply. “They love that element of 
surprise, the idea that their work 





Janice Rahn 


can be in different places and that 
someone sitting in their car at a rail 
crossing can be caught off-guard as 
the train goes by.” 

Rahn explains the implications 
of hip-hop for education. “Institu- 
tions reward mainly those who 
follow the rules and the status quo. 
There is often little room for stu- 
dents to find a constructive outlet 
for rebellion and the legitimate 
questioning of authority. Hip-hop 
graffiti provides a structure of self- 
directed learning where members 
feel in control and can achieve a 
sense of accomplishment,” she 
writes in her article. 

Rahn taught at the University of 
North Dakota for a year before 
joining the University of Leth- 
bridge in 1998. She is currently 
researching new technology and 
multimedia in the classroom. 


Adjunct Professor Brian Kennedy made national headlines with 


Merck Frosst research 


Enzyme linked to diabetes 


BY SYLVAIN COMEAU 


‘oan an impressive record of 


achievement, Concordia 
research seldom yields national 
headlines. Early in March, however, 
a diabetes breakthrough with 
a Concordia connection was trum- 
peted by news media across the 
country. 

Concordia Adjunct Professor of 
Biology Brian Kennedy, who is a 
researcher at pharmaceutical giant 
Merck Frosst, and McGill Profes- 
sor Michel Tremblay announced in 
a paper in the March 6 issue of the 
journal Science that they had iden- 
tified a possible cause for type 2 
diabetes, an enzyme known as 
PTP-1B. 

The discovery emerged from 
tests on genetically engineered 
mice, born without the gene that 
produces PTP-1B. Those mice 
have proven seemingly immune 
to diabetes, despite being fed a 
classic high-risk North American 
diet, consisting of 50 per cent fat. 

“This discovery started with 
a Merck Frosst project to develop 
inhibitors to protein tyrosine 
phosphatases, a family of enzymes 
believed to be associated with a 
number of diseases,” Kennedy 
said. 

“Early on, we realized that we 
were able to make selective pep- 
tide inhibitors of PTP-1B, but 
not for the other members of the 
family. We needed to know the 
function of that particular 
enzyme.” 

In collaboration with Tremblay, 
they developed a kind of mutant 
mouse with the enzyme “knocked 
out” of its system. Based on the 
results of the diet experimentation 
on the mice, Kennedy believes that 
PTP-1B may regulate insulin, the 
hormone which, in turn, regulates 
blood sugar. 

“Protein phosphatases act as ‘off 
switches’ for some metabolic reac- 
tions in the body. Now we think 
that PTP-1B is the off switch for 
insulin.” 

The enzyme may also play a role 
in such diabetes-related health 
risks as obesity, high blood pres- 
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sure and high cholesterol; the mice 
without the enzyme stayed slim 
and healthy despite the rich, high- 
fat diet. 

“This is the first time that 
researchers have seen a link 
between obesity and diabetes with 
just one gene. We are trying to 
find out whether both are related 
to the enzyme, and how.” Kennedy 
admits that the team is somewhat 
puzzled by their slim, trim mice, 
but speculates that one reason 
could be that fat cells may have 
some resistance to insulin, and 
therefore fail to store fat and glu- 
cose. 

The discovery could hold out 
hope for diabetics, but only several 


Alex Lawrie Memorial Fund to be established 


A fund in memory of Alex Lawrie has 
been established to help undergraduate 
students. It has the full support of Alex's 
wife, Donna Lang. 

Alex, an enormously popular staff 
member, was Senior Buyer, Purchas- 
ing, at the time of his death on 
February 28. 

Concordia staff and faculty, friends 
and the companies that Alex dealt 
with are being approached to con- 
tribute to this fund. The goal is to raise 
a minimum of $10,000 to create a per- 
manent endowment. Any ideas you 


might have to support this effort will 
be greatly appreciated, and should be 
forwarded to David Gobby, dbgobby 
@alcor.concordia.ca, as soon as pos- 
sible. 

Donations can be made immediately 
to “Concordia University” for the “Alex 
Lawrie Memorial Fund.” All donors will 
receive a receipt for tax purposes. An 
“In Memoriam” card will be sent to 
Alex's family on your behalf. 

Donations can be forwarded to David 
F. Brown, Director, Capital Gifts, Office 
of University Advancement, BC-316. 





years down the line. Kennedy’s lab 
at Merck Frosst will continue to 
work on inhibitors to PTP-1B, 
which would be designed to damp- 
en but not eliminate the enzyme’s 
effects. A secondary goal may be to 
develop similar drugs for people 
considered at high risk of becom- 
ing diabetic. 

Kennedy says the hallmark of 
this type 2 diabetes is insulin resis- 
tance. “These people have enough 
insulin, but it doesn’t work as well 
any more. If we can suppress the 
action of PTP-1B, it may allow 
insulin to work better. Drugs 
emerging from the discovery may 
help restore a healthier balance for 
diabetics.” 
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This column welcomes the submissions of all Concordia faculty and 
staff to promote and encourage individual and group activities in 
teaching and research, and to encourage work-related achievements. 


Congratulations to Sally Cole (Sociology and Anthropology), who was 
given the 1998 Riddell Award from the Ontario Historical Society for the 
best article published on Ontario History that year. It was presented in 
February at the Giving the Past a Future conference hosted by the 
McGill Institute For the Study of Canada. The article is called “Dear 
Ruth: This is the Story of Maggie Wilson, Ojibwa Ethnologist,” in a book 
called Great Dames, edited by Elspeth Cameron and Janice Dickin (Uni- 
versity of Toronto Press). 


Daniel Salée (SCPA) recently spoke to students in the Canadian studies 
program at the University of Prince Edward Island about “The Many 
Faces of Quebec Nationalism.” 


Journalism's Enn Raudsepp and Jay Bryan were in Trinidad recently, 
giving a series of workshops on media ethics and business writing. 
They were invited by the Central Bank of Trinidad and Tobago on the 
recommendation of the Canadian High Commissioner, Peter Lloyd, a 
former journalist. Twenty-six mid-career journalists attended. 


Raudsepp and colleagues Ross Perigoe, Michael Gasher and Janet 
Kask acted as judges for the Canadian Tourism Commission's Northern 
Lights Awards for travel writing, which received submissions from hun- 
dreds of travel writers across North America. Anne Whitelaw 
(Communication Studies) was a judge of photography. Perigoe went to 
New York to present the awards at a ceremony. 


A work by Dominique Legros (Sociology and Anthropology), Tommy 
McGinty’s Northern Tutchone Story of Crow, was published by the 
Canadian Museum of Civilization as part of its Mercury series. 


A paper written by Joe Smucker (Sociology and Anthropology) and 
McGill colleagues Axel van den Berg and Anthony Masi was presented 
to a conference in January on Plant Closures and Downsizing in Europe. 
The conference was organized by the Higher Institute of Labour Stud- 
ies, Catholic University, Leuven, in collaboration with the European 
Centre for Workers’ Questions. The title of the paper was “Responses 
to Downsizing under Different Adjustment Regimes: A Two-Country 
Comparison.” 


Desirée Park (Philosophy) gave a paper, “Persons and Personal Identi- 
ty,” at the Seventh European Conference on Science and Theology in 
Durham, England, in April. The paper has been selected for publication 
by the Society in the ESSSAT Yearbook 1998/1999. 


Steven Appelbaum (Management) received a citation of excellence 
from ANBAR Electronic Intelligence for a paper, “Empowerment: A con- 
trasting overview of organizations in general and nursing in particular.” 


lla Grayland, a student of Creative Writing Professor Gary Geddes in 
the late 1980s, has had a French translation published of her narrative 
poem Terang, about her home town in Australia. The translation, pub- 
lished by Les Heures bleus, is called L ‘instant méme. 


Congratulations to new Film Studies Professor Martin Lefebvre, who 
has been awarded the Prix AQEC-Olivieri by the Association québécoise 
des études cinématographiques for his recent book, Psycho: de la fig- 
ure au musée imaginaire. Théorie et pratique de l‘acte de spectature. 


Christopher Ross (Marketing) was the Distinguished Speaker at the 
EMBA graduation, University of the West Indies, Bridgetown, Barbados, 
in December. He spoke on “Marketing and Development.” He and Linda 
Dyer (Management) recently had a paper accepted by the Journal of 
Small Business Management, “Ethnic Enterprises and their Clientele.” 


Kaarina Kailo (Simone de Beauvoir) has been invited to the Internation- 
al Sauna Society’s Conference in May in Aachen, Germany, to give a 
talk on “Baring Our Being: The Finnish Sauna and the Native Canadian 
Inipi (Sweatlodge) as a Ritual Space.” 


Lionel J. Sanders (CMLL) was invited to deliver an address on “Sicily 
and Magna Graecia under the Two Dionysii” at an international conven- 
tion on La Sicilia del due Dionisi in Agrigento, Italy, in February. He also 
contributed five entries to the Global Encyclopaedia of Historical Writing 
(Garland Press, 1998), and published an article, “Cornelius Nepos, Dion, 
Heracleides and the Optimates,” in Cahiers des études anciennes. 


The successful production at the Saidye Bronfman Centre of Anthony 
Shaffer's Sleuth was co-produced by 23-year-old Concordia graduate 
Evan Mark Rimer, who is a partner with his co-producer Evi R. Regev, 
in Mind Expansion Entertainment. 


James Moore (Political Science) has written articles on Francis Hutche- 
son and Gilbert Burnet for the New Dictionary of National Biography, 
Oxford University Press. In March, he participated in a Liberty Fund 
symposium on Hume and Hutcheson on Human Nature and Virtue in 
Charleston, S.C., and gave a public lecture on “Protestant Ethics and 
Enlightenment: Critical Reflections on the Weber Thesis” at Bishop's 
University. 
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Open meeting of Senate next Friday 


The Steering Committee of Senate 
invites you to attend a special open 
meeting of Senate on Friday, April 9, 
from 1:15 to 2:15 p.m. in the Concordia 
Concert Hall on the Loyola Campus. 

You may be aware that an extension 
of the term of office of the Rector 
and Vice-Chancellor, Frederick Lowy, 
has been proposed. The purpose 
of this meeting is to create an open 
forum in which Dr. Lowy can 
address the University community 
and respond to questions from its mem- 
bers. 

The Steering Committee has asked 





Search for dean 


At the Board of Governors meeting 
of March 17, approval was given 
to establish an Advisory Search 
Committee for the position of Dean 
of the Faculty of Commerce and 
Administration. The current term of 
Dean Mohsen Anvari ends May 31, 
2000. 


Filmmakers draw raves 


Pierre Jasmin (BFA 84) won 
an Oscar. The Film graduate was 
among the group that won an Academy 
Award for Special Visual Effects for 
their work on What Dreams May Come, 


Corrections 

In the last issue of CTR, in an 
article about a new course called 
Personal Finance On-line, the 
URL was wrong. It should be: 
http://www-commerce.concordia 
.ca/comm499f. Also, it should be 
noted that the production and 
design of the online course is 
done by the Centre for Instruc- 
tional Technology. 

In another article about 
the recent television documentary 
Crisis at Sir George, we said that 
producer Renée Morel is from 
Edmonston, Que. That should 
read Edmundston, N.B. 
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Dr. Lowy to prepare a statement which 
summarizes the efforts and achieve- 
ments of his administration since 
he became Rector in August 1995, 
speaks to present challenges, and 
articulates his personal vision for 
Concordia’s development in the imme- 
diate future. The Committee has asked 
Provost and Vice-Rector Research 
Jack Lightstone to chair. After a pre- 
sentation by Dr. Lowy, questions will be 
accepted, in the first instance, from 
members of the Senate and the Board 
of Governors, and representatives of 
staff constituencies and of part-time 


particularly an extraordinary eight- 
minute animated sequence in which 
actor Robin Williams walks through 
paradise. 

While Jasmin wasn’t named in the 
nomination or called up on stage, one of 
the four men who accepted the Oscar 
publicly thanked him and his colleagues 
at Mass Illusion, who. combined 250,000 
elements and used 30 technicians over 
nine months for the animation project. In 
addition, La Presse put a phone inter- 
view with the California-based Jasmin 
on its front page. 

Meanwhile, closer to home, Eisha 
Marjara, a former Communication Stud- 
ies student, is attracting raves for her 
autobiographical film about India, Des- 




















In BRIEF... 


faculty. 

In an open letter published in CTR on 
March 18, Vice-Rector Institutional 
Relations and Secretary-General Mar- 
cel Danis recommended that Dr. Lowy 
be offered an extended mandate until 
May 31, 2003 (the present appointment 
will expire on August 14, 2000), and 
invited members of the Concordia com- 
munity to express their thoughts on the 
proposed extension to the Secretary of 
Senate. 

Similarly, the Steering Committee 
encourages you to convey your views 
after the forum either to the Secretary 


perately Seeking Helen. 

Marjara first drew notice in 1990 for 
24hrs, and received an honourable 
mention at a Madrid film festival in 1994 
for The Incredible Shrinking Woman. 
She went from Concordia into the Fast 
Forward program at the National Film 
Board, where she made Desperately. It 
has been playing at the NFB Cinema on 
St. Denis St. 


Radio comedy wins 
national prize 


Second-year Theatre Performance 
students John Mountsteven and Jacob 
Richmond have won a CBC Radio com- 
petition called Audio Art 99. 


Teke in a Box 


TKE brother Alberto 
Villasenor bundled up for 
the annual Teke in a Box 
stakeout on March 24 and 
25. The fraternity raised 
about $4,800 for homeless 
youth as they camped day 
and night outside the Henry 
F. Hall Building. CHOM’s 
morning show and Dans fa 
Rue’s Father Emmett Johns 
kicked off the event, and 
Sodexho - Marriott gave 
material support. 
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of Senate or to any member of the 
Steering Committee. All comments 
received on or before Friday, April 16, 
will be carefully considered in the 
course of a joint meeting of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Board and the 
Steering Committee of Senate, to be 
held on Tuesday, April 20. The aim of 
this joint meeting is to produce a rec- 
ommendation for consideration by the 
full Board at its regular meeting of 
April 21. 

-Amely Jurgenliemk 

Secretary of the Board of Governors 

and Senate 





From Canada to Canada, a 12- 
minute comedy, won the students $800, 
and will have their prize-winning 
entry broadcast coast to coast on 
April 12 on the program Outfront (8:45 
p.m. on Radio One, 88.5 FM and 940 
AM). 

Audio Art 99 was open to anyone in 
Canada under 25, and was created to 
encourage the production of arts and 
entertainment for radio. Mountsteven 
and Richmond want to thank Michelle 
Girouard and Catherine Tassé for help 
with voices for the show. 

The young writers hope to perform 
and write more for CBC Radio, and are 
now working on an extended version of 
their winning entry. 


Ben Weider, president of the 
international 
Bodybuilders (IFBB), has provided a 
substantial gift to the Campaign for 
a New Millennium to serve the 
equipment needs of a state-of-the- 
art fitness centre at Concordia. He 
is seen here, seated, at the site of 
the future double-level Ben Weider 
Fitness and Bodybuilding Gym on 
the Loyola Campus with Rector 
Frederick Lowy, Don Taddeo, 
Executive Vice-Chair 
Campaign, Harry Zarins, Director of 
Recreation and Athletics, and 
Campaign Chair Ronald Corey. 


Federation of 


of the 


Gas leak briefly shuts 
downtown campus 


On the morning of Friday, March 19, the 
Sir George Williams Campus was affected 
by a gas leak that had originated the day 
before in the basement of the J.W. 
McConnell Building (the downtown library 
complex). 

Emergency crews sealed off the area 
bordered by Guy, Sherbrooke, Ste. Cather- 
ine and Bishop Streets to make repairs and 
safety checks. 

Morning classes in the affected area 
were cancelled, but resumed in the Henry 
F. Hall Building in the afternoon. The 
McConnell Building reopened late in the 
morning, but the Bookstore and Birks Stu- 
dent Services Centre in the McConnell 
Building were closed all day, as was the 
tunnel to the Hall Building. 

A security guard who felt sick from the 
fumes was examined in hospital as a pre- 
cautionary measure, but soon released. 





A bonus for work already 
paid for? 
At the March 12 meeting of the 
Faculty of Commerce and Adminis- 
tration Council, the Faculty 
administration presented a docu- 
ment for approval which proposed 
that faculty members be paid a 
“publication bonus” of $500 for 
each refereed journal article pub- 
lished in any one calendar year; joint 
authorship will earn $700. This pro- 
posal is, in my view, preposterous. 

Members of the professoriate 
receive a regular salary for commu- 
nity service, teaching and research, 
which includes the publication of 
refereed articles. A bonus for each 
refereed article published is a bonus 
for work for which we are already 
compensated. For excellent perfor- 
mance (and this bonus is not for 
excellent research performance, it is 
for any refereed article published), 
we have a merit system, a system 
of salary adjustments and a system 
of reduced teaching loads. Further- 
more, a bonus policy should be 
University-wide, since it is a change 
in our working conditions. 

| urge the rest of the Concordia 
community to vigorously oppose 
this outrageous and wasteful use of 
University funds. | estimate that this 
policy will cost the Faculty approxi- 
mately $20,000 per year. Is this 
what we really would like to do with 
the monies earned from the fees of 
our foreign students, who now pay 
the “full freight” for their education? 
| suggest that the University would 
be better served if we establish a 
scholarship fund for our students 
with these monies, especially since 
we have so little of this kind of fund- 
ing available. 

-Christopher A. Ross, 

Marketing 
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Quebec deans of graduate studies will meet here April 16 


Quebec university 
administrators confront 
marketplace values 


BY BARBARA BLACK 





laude Bédard will play host on 

April 16 to the leading admin- 
istrators of graduate studies in 
Quebec. 

Dean of Graduate Studies and 
Research Bédard is the head of 
ADESAQ, the association that 
brings together Quebec’s deans of 
graduate studies, and they will 
meet at Concordia for a day-long 
workshop. Each of the eight deans 
will bring about half a dozen col- 
leagues, and representatives have 
been invited from government, 
industry, the funding agencies and 
graduate students’ groups, making 
up about 80 participants. 

Their deliberations will be 
accompanied by similar sessions 
in Western Canada, Ontario and 
the Maritimes to make up the 
wide-ranging CAGS National 
Issues Project. (CAGS is the 
Canadian Association for Gradu- 
ate Studies). 

A discussion paper launching 
the project by current CAGS pres- 
ident Peter Ricketts, of Dalhousie 
University, set out the issues, and 
we asked Dean Bédard to com- 
ment on them. 

The first is what Ricketts 
calls the challenge from govern- 
ment. As we turn the corner on 
national and provincial deficits, he 
wrote, “the need to lobby to ensure 
that graduate studies is identified 
as a strategic area within 
higher education policy is impor- 
tant.” 

Bédard emphatically agreed. He 
noted that in a recent, highly pub- 
licized booklet from the Ministry 
of Education called L’Université 
devant l'avenir, “graduate studies 
was not even mentioned — not 
once.” ADESAQ’s invitation to the 
top ministry official to attend the 
April 16 meeting was turned 
down. Obviously, some new bonds 
need to be forged. 

The second challenge is from 
society itself. “The value of the 
undergraduate degree is still high,” 
Ricketts wrote, “but it has been 
devalued in the sense that the more 
it becomes a basic requirement for 
a good-paying job (not just a 
career, as used to be the case), the 
more people are looking at post- 
undergraduate credentials to make 
themselves distinct.” 

Bédard acknowledges that like 
many universities, Concordia is in 
the midst of a redefinition process. 
“Graduate studies is evolving,” he 
said. “In the last decade or two, it 
has evolved from primarily training 
professional researchers to include 
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Claude Bédard 


other things as well, such as 
becoming a source of academic 
replenishment for our graduates 
throughout their professional 
lives.” 

He provided two examples here 
at Concordia of graduate diplomas 
tailor-made for a specific need, 
both highly popular. 

“The Diploma in Accountancy 
is there for one single purpose: 
preparation for the UFE [the Uni- 
form Final Examination to become 
a chartered accountant].Once 
they've passed the UFE, mission 
accomplished.” 

The Diploma in Computer Sci- 
ence is another case in point. It is a 
30-credit graduate program 
designed to cover the fundamentals 
of a 90-credit Bachelor’s of Com- 
puter Science. It is so successful 
that only one out of every six or 
seven applicants are accepted, and 
they are often wildly overqualified 
with PhDs, medical and legal 
degrees. 

“The program has an apparently 
high drop-out rate,” Bédard said. 
“Why? Because students are there 
for a job which the program helps 
them get.” 

That brings in the third chal- 
lenge to the deans: increasing 
competition from non-traditional 




















institutions. Some Canadian com- 
munity colleges are offering 
“post-graduate” certificates that 
require an undergraduate degree; 
so are some private organizations. 
While CAGS encompasses all of 
Canada’s universities, it has no 
authority to disallow such interlop- 
ers, and must examine and define 
its own definitions of excellence. 

The final challenge may come 
from within universities them- 
selves, where a school of graduate 
studies is sometimes looked on 
with uneasiness and suspicion. 

Bédard acknowledges that the 
School of Graduate Studies is both 
an academic and a service unit. No 
teaching is done there, and 
Concordia’s School directly 
administers two programs, the 
Special Individualized Program 
and the interdisciplinary PhD in 
the Humanities. 

“Our mandate embraces all Fac- 
ulties, by definition,” Bédard said. 
“It’s bound to create questions, 
such as, What are you bringing to 
the process? But interdisciplinarity 
is the way of the future, and there 
are walls between the disciplines. 
As these walls come down, we can 
act as facilitators. To the open 
mind, it’s an opportunity, not a 
threat.” 
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New blood for 
technology transfer 


Concordia has just been awarded 
a grant over three years that will 
enable a quantum leap in tech- 
nology transfer activities at 
Concordia. 

The funding comes from the 
Natural Sciences and Engineer- 
ing Research Council (NSERC), 
and attests to the growing aware- 
ness that the intellectual property 
developed by university members 
is a real value that must be iden- 
tified, nurtured, protected, and 
ultimately transferred outside of 
academia in order to generate 
socio-economic benefits for all 
stakeholders. 

This NSERC funding will 
make possible the hiring of a 
Technology Transfer Officer 


within the Office of Research 
Services. In collaboration with 
faculty members, the mandate of 
this officer will focus on the 
identification of potentially valu- 
able intellectual property at an 
early stage, linkage with Univen- 
ture and other private sector 
partners, and promotion of 
sound intellectual property man- 
agement to the University 
community. 

A major objective will be the 
determination of the best com- 
mercialization and protection 
strategies for promising tech- 
nologies, as well as timely 
follow-through. 

- Erica Besso, Director, Office of 


Research Services 


Art historians and studio artists got together recently, thanks to 
the creativity of their professors. The students of Art History 
Professor Sandra Alfoldy were given the task of curating 
their first exhibition — of work by the third-year students of 
Ceramics Professor Gisele Amantea. Not all students of art 
history see themselves as curators, Alfoldy observed, and the 
prospect frightened as many of her students as it thrilled others. 
Those who stayed the course had the satisfaction of attending 
their very first vernissage March 16 at the VAV Gallery. The 
event included a talk by Cheryl Buckley, a design historian 
visiting from the University of Northumbria, U.K. 
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Liberal Arts College celebrates 20 years 





e 


Alumni came from far and wide to celebrate LAC’s big weekend. Above, in the front row centre, is 
Julie Amblard, who will be the first president of the College’s alumni association. Below, left, are one 
of the founders, Professor Harvey Shulman, and Dean of Arts and Science Martin Singer. At right is 
Professor Fred Krantz, addressing the audience at the dinner dance at the Sheraton Centre. 
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from fond alumni and exuber- 
ant entertainment by current 
students marked the 20th anniver- 
sary of Concordia’s Liberal Arts 
College (LAC). The weekend, 
March 18 to 20, finished with a 
flourish, as about 130 attended a 
dinner-dance at the Sheraton Centre 
hotel. 

The College was created out 
of the opportunity presented by 
the 1974 merger of Loyola and 
Sir George Williams, recalled Pro- 
fessor Fred Krantz recently. A 
committee of scholars spent 
two years developing the curriculum, 
and it has basically remained the 
same, based on the great books of 
Western civilization from Plato 
through the centuries, as well as art, 
music and the history and philosophy 
of science. 

However, as current principal 
Geoffrey Fidler noted, students and 
faculty contribute freely to a critique 
of the curriculum at the end of every 
term. “It’s very democratic here — 
although often, it’s the students who 
resist change,” he added with a 
smile. 

Krantz and Fidler were inter- 
viewed briefly at a regular Thursday 


afternoon coffee-and-cookies session 
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in the College, which is in a three- 
storey former house on Mackay St. 
The room was filled with students 
obviously enjoying themselves. They 
form close bonds at the College, not 
only through their classes in the 42- 
credit LAC core program, but 
through an annual cultural trip to 
New York and, last year, a successful 
junket to Italy. 

Only about 45 students are invited 
to join the College every year. As 
well as essays and a language exam, 
prospective students must submit to 
an interview. It’s a time-consuming 
process for faculty, but one to which 
the College’s nine academic fellows 
are committed. 

“We’ve brought people in for 
interviews from as far away as Van- 
couver,” Krantz said. “You can’t tell 
everything from a student’s marks in 
CEGEP. We're looking for the 
thinking person who asks a searching 
question.” 

One direct result of the weekend 
celebration was the formation of an 
LAC alumni association; Julia 
Amblard is the first president. 
Alumni have also expressed interest 
in a mentoring program to link older 
and younger grads and help launch 
careers. 

- Barbara Black 





Liberal Arts College changed these lives 


BY BARBARA BLACK 


A group of alumni spoke movingly 
about what Concordia’s Liberal 
Arts College had done for them at 
a morning seminar in the College’s 
Mackay St. quarters during 
the recent 20th anniversary celebra- 
tions. 


Julie Amblard was in the 
LAC’s first class, 20 years ago. 
With a background in the sci- 
ences, she was thrown by the 
admissions committee’s standard 
questions, “What is your favourite 
book, and who is your favourite 
artist?” She told her interviewers 
(Professors Fred Krantz, Harvey 
Shulman and John Laffey), “My 
peers want to get a job; I want to 
get a life.” She was in. 

“It was an odyssey of discovery,” 
she recalled. “They had opened up 
a Pandora’s box.” She was work- 
ing at Club Med, and took her 
required books with her on three- 
month cruises, reading when she 
wasn’t on duty. Books were a 
great conversational opener with 
the tourists, particularly when she 
was doing a project on Freud and 
feminism. 





She went on to undertake a 
Master’s in Business Administra- 
tion, which she finished in 
France, and startled those around 
her by doing a marketing thesis 
on the Ursuline Order of nuns. It 
was published, and led to a job 
that kept her in France for seven 
years before she got homesick for 
Canada. She is now national 
coordinator of marketing research 
for a pharmaceutical company, 
and teaches a course in the field at 
Concordia. 

“T enjoyed every second of 
the Liberal Arts College. The 
discipline and the ability to ana- 
lyze and synthesize were 
invaluable.” 


Emmanuel Bourbouhakis is 
doing his Master’s degree at 
McGill University in classics and 
has been accepted into the PhD in 
classical philology at Harvard for 
next fall. He said that graduate 
school can’t match his undergrad- 
uate years at LAC for excitement. 
“It was a heady atmosphere. LAC 
gave me the purpose, the philo- 
logical basis to go on into 
classics.” 

He looked around the humble 


LAC speaker Mary Lefkowitz debunks Afrocentrist history 


basement conference space. “Pro- 
fessor Krantz would say, ‘Look 
around. Sophocles is in the room, 
walking among us.” 


James Champagne was a 
student from 1986 to 1990 — 
by accident, having ticked off 
a box on a form without much 
forethought. He was soon sur- 
prised at how much more 
demanding the LAC courses were 
than the ones in his program, and 
how much more he looked for- 
ward to them. “Hegel was pretty 
rough, but I think we’re all better 
for it,” he said, raising a few rueful 
smiles. 

“I fondly remember collegiality 
in the true sense. We were a 
group, and we did things togeth- 
er. On Thursday afternoons, we 
were a large mass walking togeth- 
er like an amoeba down de 
Maisonneuve.” After that, grad 
school was a shock in its imper- 
sonality. He still has all his LAC 
texts together on one shelf, like 
that friendly amoeba of fellow 
students. 

Champagne now teaches Eng- 
lish as a second language as he 
works towards his doctorate, and 


tries to imbue his teaching with 
the liberal arts ethos. “I try to talk 
about ideas, not trivia. It’s 
astounding, the degree to which 
my students want to talk about 
things that matter.” 


Astrid Neuland came to the 
LAC from Toronto, and was a 
natural for the liberal arts because 
her German parents wouldn’t 
have considered anything else a 
true education. “I wasn’t the best 
student, but I enjoyed it,” she 
said. “I gave gourmet dinners in 
my apartment, and we discussed 
our books for LAC.” She loved 
the volleyball nights. (“You're not 
doing that any more,” she scolded 
the current students.) 

Neuland was heading for chef's 
school in Switzerland, but got 
sidelined by a job in the Niagara 
wine industry. Now living in 
Ottawa, she and her husband run 
their own wine agency and micro- 
brewery; she has given more than 
1,000 training sessions in the 
field. 

“T reflect on LAC and I feel 
warm inside,” she said. “I would 
recommend the liberal arts to any- 
one. It’s the only way to go.” 


Ingrid Van Weert was in the 
second graduating class. LAC 
affected her so deeply that “it is 
like my skin, the way I see the 
world.” 

Because of LAC art historian 
Malcolm Thurlby, “every time I 
go to a city, I look up for the 
architectural detail. I go to 
churches because of Malcolm, 
take vacations in Europe because 
of him.” 

She went on to study law at the 
University of Toronto, and told 
the current students that “com- 
pared to LAC, law school is a 
piece of cake, if you can stand the 
tedium.” When she was at U of T, 
debate was raging over affirmative 
action policies. She opposed 
them, and was called a fascist, a 
misuse of the term that deeply 
offended her liberal-arts sensibili- 
ties because it so trivialized the 
word. 

“It’s such a relief to know that 
there are people who value truth 
and what we know about the past. 
It made me see myself as part of a 
long line of human beings, a con- 
tinuous stream of humanity. 
Liberal arts is a profoundly 
human study.” 


Defending what we know about the ancients 


BY BARBARA BLACK 


s a distinguished classicist 

based in the United States, 
Mary Lefkowitz has turned much of 
her attention in recent years to coun- 
tering claims that Greek philosophy 
was stolen from the Egyptians. 

In a lecture called “Ancient 
Greece and Ancient Africa: The 
Myth of a Stolen Legacy,” 
Lefkowitz, who is Andrew W. 
Mellon Professor of Humanities at 
Wellesley College and holds an 
honorary degree from Oxford, pro- 
duced historical inconsistencies 
that appear to make such claims 
impossible. 

About 50 years ago, Afro-Amer- 
ican scholars and activists, 
including W.E.B. DuBois, raised 
the possibility that Western civi- 
lization, traditionally attributed to 
the Greeks and Romans, was actu- 
ally based on the thought and 
secret rituals, or “mysteries,” of the 
ancient Egyptians. The claim is 
that these people were black 
Africans who were unjustly 
ignored by white European histori- 
ans. In recent years, such claims 
have been published in history 
texts for use in some U.S. schools 
and universities. 

In her campaign to counter such 
books as George G.M. James’s The 
Stolen Legacy, Lefkowitz has met 
with some stiff opposition, often, 
as she said later, from people who 


have not read her books. 

She maintains that while these 
claims rise out of a deep and 
understandable sense of grievance 
based on racial prejudice, they can’t 
be logically sustained. One of the 
most popular is that when Aristo- 
tle accompanied his pupil, 
Alexander the Great, to the North 
African city that was conquered 
and renamed Alexandria, he plun- 
dered the library there for ideas, 
which he recycled as his own. 

However, we have no evidence 
that Aristotle visited Alexandria. 
He died in 322 B.C., before the 
great library at Alexandria had 
been built, and in any case, the 
books there were in Greek, not 
Egyptian, she said. 

The Greeks visited Egypt, but 
visits by their thinkers and writers 
were rare before the Hellenistic 
period, Lefkowitz said. “The 
Egyptians did have some influence 
on practical aspects of Greek civi- 
lization, including the 365-day 
calendar and some medicines, but 
the two societies were very differ- 
ent.” 

She added that “the Greeks were 
almost too generous in giving cred- 
it to earlier civilizations, because 
they admired them.” In fact, the 
Greeks didn’t really know much 
about the great era of Egyptian 
civilization, which had preceded 
them by some 2,000 years. 

Another source of confusion is a 


Mary Lefkowitz 


historical novel called Séthos, writ- 
ten in 1731 by a French monk, 
Abbé Jean Terrasson. It vividly 
described Egyptian “mysteries,” 
wholly invented by him, which 
became popular throughout 
Europe. 

A great breakthrough for schol- 
ars happened in 1822, when 
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Jean-Francois | Champollion 
cracked the hieroglyphic code on 
the so-called Rosetta stone. As a 
result, modern Egyptology was 
born, and scholars now know 
something of how this earliest 
Western civilization was struc- 
tured. “We don't know 
everything,” Lefkowitz admitted, 


“but we do know some things.” 

Egyptian philosophy, if it could 
be called that, was based on 
descriptions of the gods, she said. 
The glory of Greek philosophy was 
that for the first time, intellectuals 
were holding a free-flowing discus- 
sion about abstract values without 
reference to religion or superstition. 
It was a new and highly sophisti- 
cated discourse about the nature of 
humanity and the individual’s 
moral purpose that appears to have 
sprung entirely from the ancient 
Greeks themselves, she said. 

The idea that the ancient 
Egyptians were black Africans, 
perhaps one of the biblical 
lost tribes of Israel, had been taken 
up by such African-American 
leaders as Marcus Garvey and 
Frederick Douglass, and still per- 
sists in Afrocentrist circles. So does 
the idea that Freemasonry, an 
18th-century rationalist and ritual- 
istic European movement, went 
back to the original cultural 
usurpers, the Greeks, as far back as 
Socrates. 

These ideas, Lefkowitz said, 
“speak to an audience with a perva- 
sive sense of injury,” but scholars 
must defend good scholarship, _ 
search for truth, and find other 
ways to deal with racism. 

Her lecture on March 18 
launched the three-day celebration 
of the 20th anniversary of 
Concordia’s Liberal Arts College. 
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Finkelstein’s views on Israel 
interest some, anger others 


BY TIM HORNYAK 


he image of Palestinian family 

life in the West Bank that 
sticks most in Norman Finkelstein’s 
mind is a pile of dirty dishes. Fol- 
lowing a large dinner at a Palestinian 
home near Kiryat Arba last June, 
Finkelstein’s host was faced with 
three stacks of dishes and an acute 
shortage of water. 

“She had to figure out a way to 
wash all those dishes with half a 
cup of water,” said Finkelstein 
recently in a lecture sponsored by 
the Concordia Centre for Palestin- 
ian Human Rights (CCPHR). “It 
was such a pitiful sight.” 

With no running water of its 
own, the Palestinian family had to 
buy water from the Israeli settle- 
ment of Kiryat Arba, which 
receives six times more water than 
the people of Hebron, according to 
Finkelstein. The story was one of 
several that Finkelstein used to 
dramatize the Palestinian situation 
in his talk. 

A professor of political science at 
Hunter College and New York 
University and an outspoken critic 
of Zionism and Israel’s treatment 
of Palestinians, Finkelstein has 
incurred the wrath of Jewish orga- 
nizations such as the World Jewish 
Congress and the Canadian Jewish 
Congress, which have described 
him as “someone who is loathed 
and despised by the Jewish com- 
munity.” 

Contrasting the suffering of pre- 
sent-day Palestinians with the 
suffering of Jews during World 
War Two, Finkelstein will readily 
point out that his parents survived 
the Warsaw ghetto and the Maid- 
enek and Auschwitz concentration 
camps. 

“I would be the last one on 
God’s Earth to minimize the suf- 
fering of the Jews who passed 
through the concentration camps 
or World War Two in general. But 
there is a very elementary moral 
question: However much suffering 
you may have endured, can that 
justify expelling a people from their 
homeland?” asked Finkelstein. 
“That is not just playing to the 
chorus. I don’t see an answer to 
that. Even the worst suffering can- 
not justify moving a people.” 

Although Finkelstein spoke to a 
packed auditorium in the Henry F. 
Hall Building, his presence was 
not welcomed by some academics 
and students. 

“We're disappointed in the 
school for allowing someone to 
come and speak and spread obvi- 
ous hatred toward our group,” said 
Geremy Miller, president of 
Concordia’s Hillel Jewish Students 
Association. “It’s even against the 
Student Code of Rights. That’s 
our main concern, not only for us, 


but we're trying to stop all hate on 
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campus.” 

Miller also alluded to Finkel- 
stein’s now famous critique of 
Harvard scholar Daniel Jonah 
Goldhagen’s 1996 book Hitler’s 
Willing Executioners. Goldhagen 
argued that the Holocaust sprang 
not from a few Nazi madmen, but 
a deep-rooted German anti-Semi- 
tism. Finkelstein and Ruth Bettina 
Birn, chief historian for Canada’s 
war-crimes unit, in their 1998 
book A Nation On Trial: The Gold- 
hagen Thesis and Historical Truth, 
attacked Goldhagen’s work for its 
sloppy scholarship and “gross mis- 
representations” of historical facts. 

“That concerns us as Jewish stu- 
dents, to have someone coming in 
and preaching, saying what hap- 
pened to us, and all the books 
about it and all the study that’s 
been going on is intellectually 
bankrupt and has no foundation,” 
Miller said in an interview. “It’s an 
attack on the Jewish students at 
Concordia.” 

About 100 students danced and 
chanted Jewish songs on the sec- 
ond floor of the Hall Building 
following the lecture. Three 
Concordia security officers were on 
hand, but there were no alterca- 
tions between the Hillel students 
and lecture attendees. 

“Finkelstein is the last person to 
be an extremist,” said CCPHR 
president Basil Keilani in an inter- 
view. “He’s not a violent or 
aggressive person, and he’s out 
there exercising his freedom of 
expression, not denigrating anyone 
— criticizing the state of Israel as 
well as the Palestinian Authority.” 
To Finkelstein’s critics, Keilani 
says: “Okay, disagree with the guy, 
but attend the lecture, then make 
up your mind.” 

One historian who disagrees 
with Finkelstein is Frederick 
Krantz, director of the Canadian 


Norman Finkelstein 


Institute for Jewish Research and 
a professor in Concordia’s 
Department of History. Though 
Krantz didn’t attend the lecture, 
he is familiar with Finkelstein’s 
work. 

“A clock that doesn’t run is right 
twice a day, too,” said Krantz. 
“The issue here isn’t to whitewash 
Israel. It’s a human society that’s 
emerged in a very complex time 
and place. Israelis have made mis- 
takes. That doesn’t turn them into 
illegitimate monsters. Finkelstein’s 
critiques are self-serving, highly 
distorted and highly ideological. 
He’s anti-Israel, he’s anti-Zionist, 
and then he will present the Holo- 
caust and studies of the Holocaust 
as little more than a kind of Zion- 
ist plot. To take this poppycock 
seriously is ridiculous and unfortu- 
nate.” 

Finkelstein has also been 

accused of opposing the Middle 
East peace process, and agreements 
such as the Oslo Peace Accord and 
the Wye River Memorandum. He 
counters that basic human rights 
issues are of greater importance 
now. 
“If we could only achieve having 
Israel apply the ordinary standards 
of justice, that itself is an accom- 
plishment,” Finkelstein said. “We 
don’t have to aim so high, because 
aiming so high, I think, you begin 
to lose contact with reality. Why 
not aim at ending torture? Why not 
aim at ending house demolition? 

“My mother was asked: ‘What's 
the main lesson you learned from 
your whole experience during 
the war, in the Warsaw ghetto, 
Maidanek concentration camp and 
in the German slave labour 
camps?’ And she replied: ‘The les- 
son I learned,’ she said, ‘is that in 
this world, there are two kinds of 
people, good people and bad peo- 
ple. That’s it.” 
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Entrepreneurship training is so useful that 


it’s now compulsory 


Business plan 
winner started 
with potatoes 


BY DEREK CASSOFF 


L started out, incredibly enough, 
as a search for sweet potatoes. By 
the time Miguel Da Costa Frias was 
through with his search, he had suc- 
ceeded in putting Concordia’s 
business plan writing on the map, on 
a par with that of the top American 
business schools. 

Da Costa Frias recently became 
the first Concordia student to excel 
at a prestigious American business 
plan competition when he made the 
finals of the Enterprise Creation 
Competition in Oxford, Ohio. 

“It’s a big step forward for 
Concordia,” said Management Pro- 
fessor Tom O’Connell, who teaches 
courses on entrepreneurship in the 
Faculty of Commerce and Adminis- 
tration. “It shows that our business 
plans are equal to those produced in 
the United States. Concordia is now 
perceived as a viable force for entre- 
preneurship.” 

Da Costa Frias’ plan was based on 
a proposed business that would cre- 
ate, manufacture and distribute 
specialty foods and dietary supple- 
ments for people suffering from 
diseases that require a specific diet. 
The business plan, scaled down to 25 
pages from a ton of research, was 
cited for its thoroughness and atten- 
tion to detail, as well as its originality. 

“The real strength of Miguel’s 
business plan is his own character,” 
O’Connell said. “He’s dynamic and 
charismatic, and he presents his 
ideas well. He’s also put considerable 
research into his plan. He knows his 
subject really well and he under- 
stands the market.” 

Da Costa Frias, 23, came up with 
the idea for food supplements from 
his own personal battle with severe 
allergies, a condition that, at times, 
has restricted his intake to 11 foods, 
including items such as sweet pota- 
toes, cassava and sea salt. 

Frustrated at first by his inability 
to find these items and convert them 
into meals, Da Costa Frias soon 
realized that there is likely an incred- 
ible demand for a company 





providing custom-made diets to 
those suffering from a wide range of 
illnesses, including diabetes and 
Crohn’s disease, which is a chronic 
digestive disorder. 

“There were some really exciting 
possibilities, with an incredible 
amount of money to be made,” he 
said. “We're talking about several 
billion dollars’ worth of unsatisfied 
demand. I became totally obsessed 
with this.” 

Da Costa Frias took 18 months 
off from school to develop his idea. 
He enrolled at Concordia last Sep- 
tember as an independent student, 
taking courses like entrepreneurship 
and small business management that 
he figured would help him develop 
his plan and eventually launch his 
business. 

“T realized that I needed some 
structure to help me with what I 
wanted to do,” he said. “The courses 
are teaching me how to plan and 
how to manage a business. They've 
added a lot in terms of planning and 
strategizing.” 

In addition to his success in the 
U.S., Da Costa Frias also won 
Concordia’s own Business Plan 
Competition and was picked by the 
Concordia Entrepreneurship Associ- 
ation as its Entrepreneur of the Year. 

O’Connell, who has been teaching 
entrepreneur courses at Concordia 
for more than 10 years, says most 
business plan writers rarely develop 
their work into full-fledged business- 
es. A lack of start-up funds is often 
too large a stumbling-block to over- 
come. 

However, O’Connell says the skills 
his students pick up along the way 
are transferable to many other aspects 
of business — so much so that the 
Faculty, on the recommendation of 
its advisory board, recently made 
entrepreneurship courses a require- 
ment for all Commerce students. 

“The process of putting a business 
plan together helps the students 
develop the skills they need to initi- 
ate and manage a project,” he said. 
“Tt prepares them for upward mobili- 
ty in any organization.” 


| Tom O'Connell and Miguel Da Costa Frias, who 
developed a specialty foods business plan 


Lighting the Cirque du Soleil 
puts spotlight on graduate 


BY DEBBIE HUM 


| Thee Saltimbanco and Allegria to 
the sensational new show O in 
Las Vegas, Luc Lafortune (BFA 84) 
has lit every production by Le 
Cirque du Soleil since the Quebec 
circus troupe was founded in 1984. 

O (as in “eau”) saw its premiere 
last October at the new Cirque 
theatre at the Bellagio Hotel. The 
show features 74 trapeze artists, 
synchronized swimmers, high 
divers and other circus performers. 
Another 115 technicians complete 
the cast. 

Lafortune, who landed the light- 
ing design gig six months out of 
Concordia’s Scenography program, 
spent four-and-a-half months in 
Las Vegas last year lighting and 
rehearsing the show. In January, he 
was featured on the cover of the 
magazine Lighting Dimensions, 
which described his design as “a 
beautifully restrained elegance” 
that results in “a mixture of magic 
and mystery.” 

When he’s not designing new 
productions, Lafortune is busy 
restaging Cirque shows; there are 
currently six shows on tour around 
the world. In fact, the lighting 
designer has been home only four 
weeks in the past year. He’s back in 
Montreal now, where the Cirque’s 
latest production, Dralion, begins 
on April 22. He returned to 
Concordia on March 24 to share 
his experiences as the Cirque’s 
lighting designer with a class of 
Design For Theatre students. 

Lafortune quickly dismissed the 
notion that lighting is an additive 
that comes in after a piece has been 
blocked and discussed. “Lighting is 
a participant in a production 
that interacts with sound, set and 
costume design and the action of 
performers. Together they form un 
emballage, a whole, that evokes 
emotion or provokes reaction,” he 





the tiny Pacific country of Mali. 
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Luc Lafortune 


said. “Lighting has the potential 
to become a character or even a 
narrative element in a production.” 

Lafortune said lighting designers 
should strive for three qualities in 
their work, “clarity, wholeness and 
unity.” He noted that the most dif- 
ficult part of the design process is 
acquiring a vision and translating 
the imagery to the stage. His 
method is to approach each new 
production by forgetting that he is 
a lighting person. 

“You have to take the play and 
relate to it on a human level. It’s 
the only level you share with the 
audience, the only thing you have 
in common with them,” Lafortune 
said. “The rationalization of light- 
ing in the later part of design 
becomes a whole lot easier once 
you've acquired the motivation. 
Textures and angles are all influ- 
enced by that singular emotion.” 

Lafortune also cautioned against 
being overly specific or clichéd. “It 
is important to remain simple, to 
find in each scene one or two ges- 
tures that design that particular 
scene, and to be ambiguous 
enough to allow for personal inter- 
pretation,” he said. 

The power of simplicity is a les- 
son Lafortune learned early on 
during his studies at Concordia. In 
set design class, students were told 
to design a set for a play about a 
native man who has a vision of a 


Model UN team at Harvard 





goddess and is intoxicated by her 
words and movements. Lafortune’s 
set featured a teepee. The design by 
his classmate Réjean Labrie (BFA 
84), who is now a recognized scenic 
designer, consisted of a large spiral 
painted onto the stage. “I was in 
awe. | envied his ability to call on 
emotions rather than rely on things 
that are more concrete. He under- 
stood the emotion of being a 
designer,” said Lafortune. 

Developing a style is less impor- 
tant. “People often talk about my 
‘style,’ but I think that style is a 
dangerous thing. If you get too 
comfortable with one style it can 
become a double-edged sword; you 
become a prisoner of your style. 
You have to force yourself not to 
repeat yourself.” 

Lafortune admitted that the 
Cirque is sometimes “like a 
madhouse.” The design process 
can be difficult and frustrating, 
involving extensive production 
meetings with the director and set 
designers, and the challenge of 
lighting acrobatic performers 
in perpetual movement. He 
has sworn on a number of produc- 
tions that it would be the last, but 
the circus just keeps drawing him 
back. 

“I’ve been everywhere on the 
planet in the last two years. There 
are no set rules and the environ- 
ment is incredibly vibrant,” he said. 


Concordia’s model UN team 
won several medals, including 
“most competitive,” at a recent 
model United Nations Assembly 
held at Harvard University, the 
biggest and most prestigious 
student competition of its kind. 
Four years ago, Concordia won 
the top award for best 
delegation. 

There were 2,100 participants 
from 150 universities for the 
meet at Harvard. Teams draw 
for the countries they represent, 
and this time, Concordia drew 


The greatest challenge for the team, however, is financing, and any sponsors who want these 
excellent debaters to continue to spread Concordia’s name internationally should leap to their 
support. Despite their funding problems, members of the UN club have managed to compete recently 


in New York and Cairo. 


Seen in the photo taken at Harvard are, left to right, Myriam Cobo, Sarah Ayton, Tarak Bach-Bapiab, 
John Gilchrist, Lamis Abulkhair, Angelita Bunda, Julien Lapka, Benoit Charron and head delegate 


Christina Meaker. 
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Yvonne Hardt 
explores history 
of modern dance 


BY ALISON RAMSEY 


odern dance legend Martha 

Graham might be shocked, 
and her rival Yvonne Rainer 
appalled, by the content of a Mas- 
ter’s thesis working its way through 
Concordia. 

History student Yvonne Hardt 
compares the two and finds their 
similarities striking. Yet Rainer’s 
seemingly random, asexual hops 
and jumps were intended as an 
opposing statement to Graham’s 
sensual, storytelling dances. 

The common thread? “Both 
they and their critics transcend 
their bodies,” said Hardt, who is a 
dancer and choreographer herself. 

“No critics mentioned the fact 
that Graham [at the end of her 
long career] was in her 70s, danc- 
ing with 20-year-olds. It was a 
taboo — elderly people are not 
supposed to be passionate lovers,” 
she explained. 

“Rainer danced naked, and while 
that has a sexual connotation, after 
five minutes it becomes normal 
and the nudity is not striking any- 
more. They both challenged how 
we are conditioned to seeing the 
body. Ways of seeing the body can 
be altered.” 

The thesis became Hardt’s pas- 
sion after coming to Concordia 
from Germany as a visiting stu- 
dent. Originally, she was going to 
study women in New France, but 
she discovered the lively modern 
dance scene in Montreal. Fascinat- 
ed by the lack of information about 
the roots of modern dance in 
North America, she changed top- 
ics and applied to stay on. 

Armed with a fellowship and 
waived foreign-student fees, she is 
preparing a thesis titled “Modern 
Dance: Gender and Jewish Identi- 
ty in the United States and 
Quebec.” It focuses on four 
dancers who rose to fame in the 
1930s through the ’50s. To find 
records of the dancers and their 
dancing (while photographs exist, 
only Graham is on video), Hardt is 
reading newspapers and maga- 
zines, culling reviews of their 
performances. 

“We don’t know much about it 





because most of the history was 
written in the McCarthy era of the 
1950s, and in the 1960s,” she con- 
tinued. The anti-leftist politics of 
the day suppressed a full account. 
“Modern dance has socialist roots,” 
she said. “They staged dances at 
Communist party meetings.” 

Hardt includes two dancers 
based in Montreal, Elsie Salomon 
and Ruth Sorel. As someone who 
is fascinated by the social influence 
of dance, Hardt was delighted to 
meet a group of older women here 
who had learned from Salomon. 

“A whole generation of very 
young children went through her 
training, which was in schools” in 
the 1940s, she said. The method 
Salomon used works on how to 
make movement easy by being 
aware of one’s body. 

“People see modern dance as an 
art form that only happens on 
stage, but it is a certain training of 
the body. The socialist movement 
is very focused on the body. You 
often see images of the time, of 
socialist workers, that are almost 
Martha-Graham-like, with figures 
bending industry, tearing down the 
forces that subjugate the workers.” 

Sorel, a classically trained dancer 
from Russia, opened a ballet com- 
pany when she immigrated to 
Montreal. Influenced by modern 
dance, she developed a particular 
style and founded a second compa- 
ny. 
Hardt, who has completed the 
U.S. leg of her research and is 
embarking on the Quebec part, is 
trying to find out why Sorel left 
her homeland in the first place, 
and why the popular dancer later 
disappeared from the city. She sus- 
pects a political cause. 

Hardt is a combined History and 
Dance major who creates dances 
with a social message. She is work- 
ing on Amazon Obsession: Le Corps 
Penthesilée for Montreal’s Fringe 
Festival. In it, 19th-century Ama- 
zons are situated in a sports arena, . 
she said, “to normalize the idea of 
fighting women.” 

She explained that “in the 19th 
century, women could only fight 
over a man. In the play, a woman 
fights because she wants to win.” 
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Volunteering assignment 
changed my thinking 


The following account is by Mony 
Mandel, a second-year Communication 
Studies student: 


I started off as just another class 
assignment, but ended up becom- 
ing a life-changing experience. 

This term, I took an Exercise Sci- 
ence elective, Personal and 
Community Health, thinking it 
would be a simple course. When 
Professor George Short announced 
that the class would have to choose 
between interviewing a member of a 
community agency or volunteering, 
some students left the classroom, 
while others were visibly bothered. I 
had no idea what to expect. 

I was asked to go to the Montreal 
Volunteer Bureau for an interview, 
and a teaching position was found 
for me. Soon enough, I was assigned 
to teach English grammar to 10 
East-Asian children ranging from 
ages 14 to 16. They all had a work- 
ing knowledge of English, but they 
needed help with grammar and sen- 
tence structure. 

The first day was utterly terrifying. 
I had no teaching experience, 
and had no idea how to relate to the 
students. All I had was a small book- 
let and a group of children who had 
no reason whatever to respond to 
me. 

Walking into the classroom was 
an experience that left me speechless. 
The children were talking and 
laughing in a language I did not 
understand. I stepped forward, and, 
with bated breath, began a long 


School of Community 
and Public Affairs 


Bob White 


President of the Canadian 
Labour Congress 


The Role of the Labour 
Movement, 
Domestically 
and Internationally 


Wednesday, April 7 
6 p.m. 
Alumni Auditorium, 
Henry F. Hall Building, 


1455 de Maisonneuve 
Blvd. W. 









Matti Terho retires 


The Rev. Matti Terho, longtime 
chaplain and all-around Concordia 
booster, has just retired from Campus 
Ministry. 

He will be given a rousing send-off 
on April 6 in the Faculty and Staff 
Lounge, H-767, from 4 to 6 p.m., and all 
the many people with whom he has 
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Mony Mandel gives three of his students, Suganyal, Melanie and 
Shalini, some pointers on their English. 


process of earning their admiration 
by helping them learn. 

I seriously considered not going 
back there the next week, but my 
grade depended on it. I had no 
choice but to deal with my fears. 
That night, I decided that I would 
not give up on these kids. 

The next few weeks were just as 
difficult, but somewhere along the 
way, things got easier. I began to 
relate to them; I looked forward to 
being there and getting to know 
them. I could sense that they were 
becoming more comfortable around 
me, and a bond was developing 
between us. 

Leadership qualities that I never 
had before began to emerge. I used 
to dread walking into that classroom 
and seeing those faces looking up at 





me, but now I realize that they need 
a role model, and I want to be there 
for them. I go there to help them 
improve their grammar, but at the 
same time, they help me improve 
myself. 

Although the seven-week mini- 
mum for the assignment has passed, 
I can’t see myself leaving these kids. 
They are enthusiastic about learning, 
and J notice improvements. 

I’m sure most people feel they do 
not have enough time to volunteer, 
or that it is a hassle. I felt the same 
way; being a full-time student in a 
demanding program and working 18 
hours a week does not leave much 
time for anything. However, putting 
aside three hours a week turned out 
to be a small sacrifice for such a 


rewarding experience. 


Concordia University 1999 spring convocations 
Information to potential graduates 





Ceremonies will be held as follows: 


Commerce and Administration 
Thursday, June 10, 10 a.m. 
Salle Wilfrid-Pelletier, Place des Arts 


Arts and Science 
Friday, June 11, 9:30 a.m. and 2:30 p.m.* 
Salle Wilfrid-Pelletier, Place des Arts 


Engineering and Computer Science 
Tuesday, June 15, 10 a.m. 
Théatre Maisonneuve, Place des Arts 


Fine Arts 
Tuesday, June 15, 2 p.m. 
Théatre Maisonneuve, Place des Arts 


Further information concerning the ceremonies will be mailed to candidates in all Faculties in 
early May. Confirmation of approval of your graduation will be accessible on the touch-screen ter- 
minals on each campus beginning June 2. Students are advised to check with the Birks Student 
Service Centre to ensure that all library fines, student and graduation fees have been paid by June 1 
to be permitted to participate in the ceremonies or receive diplomas. 

*In May, information will be forwarded to candidates in the Faculty of Arts and Science to 


indicate the time of their convocation. 


worked, celebrated and prayed 
throughout his career are invited. 
Donations for a retirement gift should 
be sent to Campus Ministry, L-WF-101, 
or 7141 Sherbrooke St. W., Montreal, 
H4B 1R6. 


Living with grief 


Admission is free and welcome to a 





In BRIEF... 


panel discussion called Living With 
Grief: At School, At Work, At Worship, 
to be held in the Alumni Auditorium, 
Room 110 of the Henry F. Hall Building, 
on Wednesday, April 14. 

The event is the sixth annual national 
Bereavement Teleconference of the 
Hospital Foundation of America. It is 
sponsored in Montreal by the McGill 
University Health Centre’s Palliative 
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Course encourages 
helping others 


| oor George Short has been 
creating lifelong volunteers for 
more than six years through his 
course, Current Issues in Personal 
and Community Health. 

“The course is held twice a year, 
with about 150 students in each sec- 
tion,” Short said. “About 90 per cent 
choose to do at least 20 hours’ volun- 
teer work and keep a journal — the 
alternative is to do an interview and 
write a paper — and of those, many 
stay on, especially those who work 
with the elderly.” 

For these clients, often leading 
restricted lives, it must be a treat to 
have visits from energetic, idealistic 
young people. For the students, the 
experience is often a revelation. 
“Their journals — well, sometimes 
it's enough to make you cry,” Short 
said. 

Marisa Gelfusa, special projects 


coordinator for the Volunteer Board 
of Montreal, likes the way Short 
approaches the project. “Mr. Short 
presents it rigorously, doesn’t make it 
compulsory, and offers incentives, 
which is a good mix.” 

She and other volunteer adminis- 
trators visit his first class of every 
term, and she makes a point of ask- 
ing for a show of hands as to 
how many students have volun- 
teered before. “It’s always positive, 
about three-quarters of the class, 
and a_ surprise to the other stu- 
dents.” 

When the students are inter- 
viewed individually, they are asked 
about their available time, their rea- 
sons for volunteering, and any 
previous experience or preferences. 
“Tf their knees buckle when they go 
into a hospital, they won’t be much 
use there,” she said. 


Despite no ban on posters, vote is low 
Rob Green wins 
CSU election 


BY JANE DAVENPORT 


he results of the Concordia 

Student Union presidential 
election were close, but yielded no 
surprises as campaign front-runner 
Rob Green squeaked by Fred Fisch- 
er and into the winner's circle. Green 
got 520 votes to Fischer’s 448 in the 
March 23-25 election, with the 
other three candidates finishing with 
approximately 150 votes each. 

“T knew it was going to be pretty 
tight,” said Green, who has a degree 
in Religious Studies and is now 
enrolled as an independent student. 
“T tried not to think about it,” he 
added with a grin. 

Green was the centre of contro- 
versy earlier this year when he 
resigned as the CSU VP administra- 
tion for a position on the national 
executive of the Canadian Federa- 
tion of Students (CFS). However, he 
was apparently able to convince vot- 
ers that he wouldn’t switch hats if 
elected president. 

“My mandate at the CFS finishes 
in the spring, and I won't be running 
again,” he said. 

Fischer, touted in campus media 
as the campaign’s “frat boy,” defeated 
Green in the Loyola polls, but fell 






Care Services Bereavement Support 
Program, and has the support of a num- 
ber of local, national and international 
associations. 

The panel includes Kenneth J. Doka, 
PhD, professor of gerontology at the 
College of New Rochelle; Michael Jem- 
mott, MDiv, senior staff chaplain at 
Johns Hopkins Hospital; Michael Kirby, 
MSW, director of the New York State 


short on the downtown campus. 
Nonetheless, Loyola was a specific 
focus of Green’s campaign. 

“An important part of the platform 
as far as services go was to not expand 
downtown at all, but only at Loyola,” 
he said. “I want to make that the best 
campus possible next year.” 

More surprising than the results 
was the low voter turnout: a total of 
1,494 ballots were cast, compared to 
approximately 1,700 last year. Sixty- 
four ballots were spoiled. 

Chief electoral officer Lindsey 
Scully said she was puzzled and upset 
by voter apathy. “What does it take to 
get people at this University to turn 
around and care?” she said. “I think 
part of the problem is that people 
don’t realize the role the CSU plays in 
their lives on a day-to-day basis.” 

Scully said that Dean of Students 
Don Boisvert made an exception to 
Concordia’s no-flyers policy for the 
election campaign. She thought the 
deluge of posters in the Henry F. 
Hall Building might boost the num- 
ber of voters, but it was not to be. 

‘Td be coming up the stairs and I 
could actually hear people talking 
about the candidates, which made 
me really happy,” she said. “I don’t 
know what’s left to be done.” 


Police Employee Assistance Program; 
and Marcia Lattanzi-Licht, MA, RN, 
LPC, a consultant, educator and author. 

The panel discussion, conducted 
by teleconferencing thanks to 
Concordia’s Instructional and Informa- 
tion Technology Services, will last from 
1 to 4 p.m., and will be followed by dis- 
cussion. For information, call 842-1231 
or 848-3838. 


Despite late start at football and English, Chicoutimi native shows academic, athletic excellence 


Sylvain Girard may go pro 


BY DEREK CASSOFF 


f you had told Sylvain Girard four 

years ago that he would one day 
play professional football, he would 
never have believed you. In fact, had 
you said it in English, he wouldn’t 
have understood you, either. 

Funny, then, how things can 
change so dramatically with a little 
hard work and a lot of perseverance. 
Girard, a wide receiver from 
Chicoutimi who came to Concordia 
with little experience in football and 
an even more tenuous hold on the 
English language, is now poised to 
become the next in a long line of 
Stingers to graduate to the profes- 
sional football ranks. 

Thanks to a solid career at 
Concordia, several pro teams have 
expressed an interest in acquiring the 
23-year-old’s services, including the 
Miami Dolphins and the expansion 
Cleveland Browns of the National 
Football League. 

“I’d like to have a shot at the 
NFL, even if it’s just an invitation to 
a training camp,” said the now flu- 
ently bilingual Girard in a recent 
interview. “At this point, I think I 
have all of the tools to play pro foot- 
ball. I just want a chance to prove 
what I can do.” 

A fourth-year Exercise Science 
student, Girard was one of four 
Stingers invited to take part in last 


weekend’s Canadian Football 
League combines, where 40 of the 
country’s top-draft-eligible players 
had the chance to show off their 
skills to a battery of professional 
scouts and coaches. 

The other Stinger invitees were 
defensive tackle Geoff Anderson, 
linebacker Dwayne Bromfield and 
running back Evan Davis Jr.; all were 
instrumental in helping the Stingers 
reach their first-ever Vanier Cup last 
November. 

“Tt all has a logic to it. If you have 
a winning team, people will stop by 
to see who is causing it,” said head 
coach Pat Sheahan. “Prior to this 
year, I think some of our players 
were under-rated. Now, their abili- 
ties are being recognized.” 

Of the quartet, it is Girard 
who many say has the best chance 
of turning pro. Professional scouts 
tend to look at physical numbers 
and that is where Girard has the 
edge. He’s in top shape at 61” and 
195 pounds, and has run a 40-yard 
dash in a lightning-fast 4.24 seconds, 
well within the prescribed time 
expected of professional wide 
receivers. 

Scouts won’t discount Girard’s 
academic achievements, either. 
He was twice named Academic 
All-Canadian and twice won the 
Ed Meagher Trophy, awarded to 
the Stinger player who achieves the 
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most in the classroom. “That shows 


pro teams that he'll be able to learn 
new systems quickly,” Sheahan 
said. 

Girard certainly had no trouble 
adjusting to Concordia’s sophisticat- 
ed offensive system. He led all 
Stinger receivers last season with 20 
catches for 502 yards, including nine 
touchdown receptions. 

His most memorable game 
occurred on October 3, his birthday, 
when he caught five touchdown 





passes in a 45-32 win over Université 
Laval. Not only did the performance 
enable Girard to win conference 
player-of-the-week honours, but it 
established a new conference record 
for most points scored by a player in 
a single game. 

“Tt took some time to adjust to the 
system,” said Girard, who only began 
playing football at age 17. “It’s more 
than just a matter of running your 
patterns. [Offensive coordinator 
Gerry] McGrath insists that his 
receivers learn the game and know 
what they're doing on the football 
field. 

“It’s a lot of film work and 
being able to adjust your play 
depending on the other team’s 
defensive coverage, but it’s some- 
thing that will help us later on. It’s a 
big plus if we go on to play profes- 
sional football.” 


Stingers i in the pro ranks 
The Concordia Stingers foo t all 


"Mar ‘Montreuil, a comerback 
from Dollard-des-Ormeaux, left the 
‘Stingers in 1995 after he was drafted 
in the seventh round by the National 
Football League's San Diego Chargers. 
He played three seasons with the 
Chargers and became a free agent this 






ing wth anew w NFL team. 

André Bolduc, a slotback from 
Alma, Que., graduated in 1996 and 
was signed as a free agent by the 
Ottawa Rough Riders of the Canadian 
Football League. He spent the 1997 
season with the Edmonton Eskimos 
and played last year for the hometown 
Montreal Alouettes, seeing time on 
the special teams unit. He will return 
to the Als this season. 

Farell Duclair, a fullback from 
Montreal, was drafted in the first 
round by the CFL's Calgary Stamped- 
ers in 1996 and has spent his career 
with the Stamps. He is used primarily 
‘on special teams and i in certain ee 
siveset-ups, 

Denis Montana, a wide receiver 
from Mite be. left 














Houston Oller. A fae cut, he wound 
up with the CFL's Toronto Argonauts 
when they won a Grey Cup. He fin- 
ished the 1998 season on the 
development squad of the NFL's 

Miami Dolphins, who have since 





fifth season he gs make tout 
of training camp. After another strong 
year with Concordia, he was signed to 
a contract with Toronto and is tabbed 
as the team’s next place kicker. 








Membership in the Party has its privileges 


BY MICHAEL DOBIE 


Michael Dobie got his graduate 
Journalism Diploma last spring, and 
has been spending the year teaching 
English to journalism students in 
China under an academic agreement 
between Concordia and the Beijing 
Broadcasting Institute. This is a 
dispatch he sent us from Beijing. 


hinese students don’t wear 

Mao jackets any more. Neither 
do they wave the Little Red Book of 
his quotations and subject professors 
to criticism sessions. They also don’t 
protest in favour of democracy. 

Testing political rights has not 
been a high priority on campus since 
1989, especially at the Beijing 
Broadcasting Institute, China’s only 
institute devoted exclusively to edu- 
cating journalists, editors, 
announcers and technicians for the 
broadcast media. 

One student who organized a boy- 
cott of the cafeteria last year to 
protest a price rise lost his seat on 
the student union. 

Instead of joining the activists 
striving to form the Chinese Demo- 
cratic Party, many students would 
rather join the Communist Party. 
Membership isn’t always desired for 
ideological grounds, but is seen as a 


step up, a way to give some juice to 
the career path. 

“If you want to be a leader in a 
unit in society, you have to be a party 
member,” says Ha shu, 22, a student 
of international journalism at BBI. 
Ha is a party member, like three 
others of her class of 17 due to grad- 
uate in the spring of 2000. 

Because of reforms in 1995, most 
Chinese graduates now have to find 
their own jobs, and they need every 
advantage they can get. “If you are a 
party member, it’s likely that you will 
get a better job after graduation,” Ha 
says. 

Several more of her classmates are 
trying to get in. The first step is to 
join the Communist Youth League, 
a sort of farm team for the Party. Bai 
Shi, 19, in his first year of recording 
engineering at BBI, says that by 
middle school (high school), most of 
the students in his class were league 
members. 

He says membership is a help in 
getting into the right schools, places 
like BBI, where many of the stu- 
dents are privileged and have 
connections to the party through 
family and friends. 

Both of Bai’s parents are party 
members and were Red Guards dur- 
ing the Cultural Revolution, wearing 
Mao jackets and chanting slogans in 


Mao’s honour in Tiananmen Square 
when universities were shut during 
the late 1960s. His mother and 
father both became professors after 
calm was restored and the universi- 
ties reopened. 

Gao Lu, 22, is in his third year of 
television and literature studies at 
BBI. Both his parents are party mem- 
bers, and Gao wants to join, too. “To 
get a good job, an easy job,” he says, 
“you must be a party member.” 

He counts on joining in a year, but 
to do so, he must write monthly let- 
ters to the local party committee 
leader expressing “what he thinks in 
his heart.” 

Gao says these letters are shared 
with the committee members 
(teachers and other students), 
who judge applicants’ competency 
to join. “Advanced” thinking, based 
on knowledge of party history 
and philosophy, must be demon- 
strated. 

These topics are taught in political 
education classes held on Saturday 
and Wednesday afternoons, says Lily 
Lu, 21, who is in her second year of 
international journalism at BBI. 
Membership has its privileges. One 
teacher told her it would be better 
for her to be in the league, because 
“Sf you fail an exam, they might give 
you another chance.” 
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Although cynicism and social pres- 
sure might motivate many applicants 
to join the party, some express purer 
motives. “I want to learn more; then I 
can serve my nation and our party 
better,” says Duan Peng, 24, a gradu- 
ate student of journalism at BBI. “I 
have decided that first, I must be 
loyal to the party; second, I should be 
a man of good morals; then, I should 
have wide knowledge.” 

His friend Zhao Ting-ting, 22, in 
her fourth year of international jour- 
nalism, says that his idea is 
influenced by Mao Tse-tung, “a 
most important politician and 


_ Michael Dobie leads BBI 


thinker in China’s history, who said 
that running a newspaper is a politi- 
cal business.” 

Despite increasing press freedom, 
the propaganda function of Chinese 
media is still paramount, and the 
student journalists at BBI indicate 
no inclination to challenge the status 
quo. Most are more interested in TV 
announcing rather than pushing the - 
boundaries of press freedom in 
China. 

Zhao is typical of this attitude. 
When asked about her journalistic 
aspirations, she replies, “I want to 
become rich and famous.” 
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Alumni 


California Cooking Class and 
Tasting 

Executive Chef Norman Allen of Sternz 
Rhapsody will teach you the tech- 
niques surrounding California cuisine: 
grilled vegetables, fresh fish, pasta, 
light sauces, plate presentation, inter- 
esting herbs, and more. Sternz 
Rhapsody, Cavendish Mall, 5800 
Cavendish Blvd. $20 (or $25 if you 
would like a glass of California wine). 
Monday, April 12, 7:30-9 p.m. RSVP: 
848-3817. 





Applied Psychology 
Centre 


The Applied Psychology Centre in the 
Department of Psychology offers confi- 
dential psychotherapy and assessment 
for adults, couples, families, children 
and teenagers. By appointment only. 
Call 848-7550. 





Art 


April 8-— May 15 

Massimo Guerrera: Porus, on display at 
the Leonard and Bina Ellen Art Gallery. 
Vernissage: Thursday, April 8, 6 p.m. 
Guided tours are available in English, 
Tuesdays, Wednesdays, Thursdays, at 
noon, and in French, Tuesdays and 
Thursdays, at 1 p.m. Free. 1400 de 
Maisonneuve W. Info: 848-4750. 





CPR courses 


For more information and prices on 
the following courses, please contact 
Donna Fasciano, Training Coordinator, 
Environmental Health and Safety, 
848-4355, or 
Fascdo@alcor.concordia.ca 


April 10 — Basic Life Support 
recertification 


April 11— Heartsaver 

April 18 — Heartsaver Plus 
April 22— Heartsaver 

April 24— Basic Life Support 


April 27— Heartsaver 





Campus Ministry 


Learning the art of focusing 

A workshop with Michelina Bertone, 
S.S.A. Tuesdays, noon - 1:30 p.m., Z- 
105. Call 848-3591. 


Events, notices and 


The New Millennium 

Explore self-esteem, friendship, deci- 
sion-making and God's word, among 
others topics. Wednesdays, 1:30 - 3 
p.m., Z-105. Info: Michelina Bertone, 
S.S.A., 848-3591. 


Meditation in our midst 

There are a number of meditation 
groups meeting each week on both 
campuses, in both the Buddhist and 
Christian traditions. Call 848-3588 for 
dates and times. 


Mother Hubbard's Cupboard 
Monday nights at Annex Z, 5 - 7 p.m., 
Mother Hubbard is serving up hot veg- 
etarian meals. Suggested donation: 
$1. Info: Peer Helpers 848-2859 or 
Campus Ministry 848-3588. 


Reading Buddhist Sutras 
A reading group with Daryl Ross. This 
semester continues with the Dhamma 
Pada. Every Thursday at 1:30 p.m., 
Loyola, Belmore House (2496 West 
Broadway). Info: 848-3585. 


Outreach Experience 

Make a difference in the world around 
you by volunteering some of your free 
time. Contact Michelina Bertone, 
S.S.A., at 848-3591. 


Eucharist (RC) in the Loyola Chapel 
Monday to Friday at 12:05 p.m. Sun- 
day at 11 a.m. Info: 848-3588. 





Community Events 


Information session 

Become a partner on an organic farm 
and receive a basket of fresh produce 
weekly throughout the summer sea- 
son. Information session on 
Wednesday, Apri! 14, 6:30 p.m. Info: 
fco-quartier Peter-McGill, 933-1069. 


Discovery workshops 

At the Redpath Museum of Natural 
History. Sundays, 2 - 3 p.m. for chil- 
dren 4-7 years, and 3:30 — 4:30 p.m. 
for 8-12 year-olds. $5 per child. Tick- 
ets by reservation only. Call 398-4086, 
ext. 4092. 


Parent Finders Montréal 

We are a non-profit, volunteer-run 
search and support group for 
adoptees, birth parents, and adoptive 
parents. Our monthly meetings are 
open to the public. We meet next on 
April 15, 7:30 to 9 p.m., at Concordia’s 
Campus Ministry, Loyola (2496 West 
Broadway, NDG). Info: Pat Danielson, 
683-0204, or www.PFMTL.org 


Elder abuse info-line 

Volunteers needed for the info-line. 
You will receive appropriate training 
and be part of a dynamic volunteer 
team to raise awareness of elder 


classified ads must reach the 
Public Relations Department (BC-115) in writing no later 

than Thursday, 5 p.m. the week prior to the Thursday publication. 
For more information, please contact Eugenia Xenos at 848-4279, 
by fax: 848-2814 or by e-mail: ctr@alcor.concordia.ca. 
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abuse. Call Heather Hart, 488-9163, 
ext. 360. 


Fundraising event 

LaSalle College's “Time Capsule” will 
feature a five-course gala dinner and 
live entertainment on April 8. Pro- 
ceeds will go to the Breakfast Club of 
Quebec, which helps needy students 
in the province get complete, nutri- 
tious breakfasts. Sponsors and 
donations welcome. Info: Fred at 993- 
5805. 


Shalom Line 

Provides support to all callers experi- 
encing loneliness, stress or other 
personal problems. Anonymous and 
confidential. Staffed by trained volun- 
teers. Sunday, 10:30 a.m. — 4:30 p.m., 
Monday-Thursday, 4:30 p.m. - 10:30 
p.m. Call 343-4343. 





Concert Hall 


7141 Sherbrooke W. Tickets and info: 
848-7928. Free admission. 


Tuesday, April 6 

Jazz Combo, directed by Gary 
Schwartz/Guitar Ensemble, directed 
by Michael Berard, 8 p.m. 


Thursday, April 8 

Student composers, directed by Allan 
Crossman and Wolfgang Bottenberg, 8 
p.m. 


Friday, April 9 

Full Circle, student jazz improvisation 
ensemble, directed by Charles Ellison, 
8 p.m. 


Saturday, April 10 
Classical vocal repertoire students, 
directed by Valerie Kinslow, 8 p.m. 


Sunday, April 11 

Student chamber ensembles, directed 
by Valerie Kinslow and Louise Samp- 
son, 8 p.m. 


Tuesday, April 13 
Robin Ridsdill, mezzo-soprano, diplo- 
ma concert, 3 p.m. 


Tuesday, April 13 
Jazz vocal repertoire students, direct- 
ed by Madeleine Thériault, 8 p.m. 


Wednesday, April 14 
Concordia Jazz Combo, directed by 
Gary Schwartz, 8 p.m. 


Thursday, April 15 

All in One, student jazz improvisation 
ensemble, directed by Charles Ellison, 
8 p.m. 











Lectures 


Wednesday, April 7 

Bob White, president of the Canadian 
Labour Congres, on “Labour Move- 
ment’s Role Domestically and 
Internationally.” 6 — 8 p.m., H-110, 
1455 de Maisonneuve W. Info: 848- 
2575. 


Friday, April 9 

Paul Teller, University of California, 
Davis, on “The Problem of the Identity 
of Objects,” presented by Concordia’s 
Department of Philosophy. 10 a.m., 
1455 de Maisonneuve W. Call 848- 
2500 for room number. 





Legal Information 


Concordia’s Legal Information Ser- 
vices offers free and confidential legal 
information and assistance to the 
Concordia community. By appointment 
only. Call 848-4960. 





Meetings 


Concordia Council on Student Life 
CCSL, the governing body for Student 
Services at Concordia, will hold its 
next meeting on April 16, 10 a.m., in 
H-769 (SGW). CCSL deals with issues 
that affect student life at Concordia. 
All welcome. Info: 848-4242 (Dean of 
Students Office). 





Notices 


Contemporary Dance auditions 
Try-outs for the dynamic three-year 
BFA in dance, which concentrates on 
developing each student's technical 
and creative potential for choreogra- 
phy, will take place April 17, May 1 
and August 14. Info: 848-4740, or 
dance@concordia.ca 


Essay competition 

The Liberal Arts College is celebrating 
its 20th anniversary with a special 
prize essay competition. Open to all 
College applicants, the 1,000-word 
essay should address the anniversary 
theme, Reading Great Books, Reading 
Ourselves: The Books of our Lives. 
First prize: $1,000. Second prize: $500. 
Deadline: June 1999. Info: Lina 
D'lorio, 848-2565. 


Student Safety Patrol 

Our drop-by and accompaniment ser- 
vices are offered to all of Concordia’s 
students, faculty and staff. Call 848- 
7533 to reach a dispatcher, Monday to 
Friday, 6 p.m. to midnight. Or be a vol- 
unteer; call 848-8600 (SGW), 
848-8700 (Loyola). 





Office of Rights and 
Responsibilities 


The Office of Rights and Responsibili- 
ties is available to all members of the 
University community for confidential 
consultations regarding any type of 
unacceptable behaviour, including dis- 
crimination and personal/sexual 
harassment, threatening and violent 
conduct, theft, destruction of property. 
Call 848-4857, or drop by 2150 Bishop, 
room 110. 





Ombuds Office 


The Ombuds Office is available to all 
members of the University for informa- 
tion, confidential advice and 
assistance with university-related 
problems. Call 848-4964, or drop by 
2100 Mackay, room 100. 


Peer Helper Centre 


Peer Helpers are students who are 
trained in active listening skills and 


referrals. Drop by to talk or get infor- 
mation at 2090 Mackay, MI-02, or call 
us at 848-2859. 





Special Events 


Contemporary Issues in Marxism 
Thursday, April 8, 1 — 4 p.m. at the 
Loyola Campus Centre (the Hive). 
Located above the cafeteria at 7141 
Sherbrooke W. Sponsored by the stu- 
dents of Political Science 475: 
Marxism — Past, Present, and Future. 
Info: 848-4709. 


On the Other Hand 

An interdisciplinary show by 
Concordia students, April 6 — 10. 
Vernissage: April 6, 7:30 p.m., VAV 
Gallery, 1395 René Lévesque W. Also 
at the Belgo Bldg., 372 Ste. Catherine 
W., suite 320, April 3-13 and 17-28. 
Info: Barbara Prokop or Carmen Zella, 
938-0154. 





Theatre 


Shakespeare's Romeo and Juliet, 
directed by Alexander Marin, April 15 
— 25. D.B. Clarke Theatre, 1455 de 
Maisonneuve W. $2-$10. Info: 848- 
4742. 


Unclassified 


Child care needed 

Concordia staff member seeks full- 
time child-care provider for two 
families in Notre-Dame de |'ile Perrdt. 
Non-smoker, bilingual preferred, must 
provide own transportation, hours 7-5. 
Call Wendy at 848-3401 daytime, or 
453-6786 evenings and weekends. 


Looking for a house-sit 

June to mid-July (May negotiable). 
Doctoral student. Reliable and clean. 
Preferably walking distance to SGW 
(on the Plateau, Westmount or Out- 
remont). Janet Dorozynski at 
Janet.Dorozynski@ping.be ; or Ana at 
848-2581/2575. 


House for rent 

Rustic detached small house with 
large backyard and fantastic view of 
Lachine Rapids (LaSalle). Garage, 
laundry. Frequent bus at top of street 
to green métro line. Near bike path. 
Ideal for couple or single professional. 
Available July 1. Leave message at 
368-7099. 


New condo 

Two bedrooms (4 1/2), furnished, laun- 
dry, free internet. Very stylish. 20 
mins. SGW. Non-smoker, no pets. 
May 1 — August 31, $660/mth., all 
included. Call 289-9078. 


Apartment to sublet 

May 1 - August 31. Modestly fur- 
nished 2 1/2 in west downtown, $375, 
heat & hot water included, top floor of 
four-story brick walkup bldg., one 
block to Atwater Métro, hardwood 
floors, quiet neighbourhood, laundry. 
Call 939-0713. 


For rent 

Three-bedroom home in NDG. Hard- 
wood floors, renovated kitchen and 
bathroom, laundry, enclosed yard, sun 
porch. Central, shops, schools, bus, 
metro. June 1, $1500/month, utilities 
excluded. Contact: 489-8904 or shar- 
ty@is.dal.ca 


Seeking sublet 

Visiting professor to Concordia during 
summer session seeks to rent an 
apartment or house (convenient to 
SGW) for May and June. Call 489- 
7122. 


Sabbatical rental 

Beautiful four-bedroom Victorian cot- 
tage for rent from June 1 to May 31. 
Call (450) 458-1121, 848-2519, or e- 
mail murc@vax2.concordia.ca 


To let in NDG 

From July 1999. Fully furnished, Eng- 
lish-style cottage. Oak woodwork, 
antique furniture, renovated kitchen, 
laundry, parking. Vendéme Métro. 
$2,250/mth (neg.). Call 489-5913 or 
987-3000, ext. 6714. 


Seeking donors 

Egg donors being sought by infertile 
couple hoping to have a child. Please 
write to Mrs. Johnson, P.O. Box 91, 
Succ. Mt. Royal, PO, H3P 2B8. 


Help the environment 

Fantastic business opportunity. Work 
your own hours. New oil products cut 
down auto exhaust emissions up to 90 
per cent and save on fuel. Made in 
Canada. 100 per cent guaranteed. 
Info: Jim Gregson, (450) 247-3194. 


Participants for language study 
Compensation, $7/hr. Call Bobby at 
630-7975. 


Tutoring help 

Do you need tutoring in your courses? 
A Concordia alumnus, MA Economics, 
can prepare you for exams, research, 
and writing assignments. Geepu at 
843-6622, aclad@colba.net 


English angst? 

Writing assistance/corrections for uni- 
versity papers. Also typing services. 
Call Lawrence, 279-4710, or e-mail 
articulationslh@hotmail.com 


Spanish immersion programs 
Designed to meet your needs. Careful- 
ly selected schools in Latin America 
and Spain. Programs all year. Info: 
Joan MacLean-Dagenais, North-South 
Connexions, 236-3400. 


U.S. work permits 

We can help Canadian citizens 
increase their chances of receiving 
U.S. work permits. Also, U.S. immigra- 
tion and related business matters. B. 
Toben Associates (U.S. lawyers), 288- 
3896. 





Women’s Centre 


The Concordia Women's Centre is an 
information, referral and drop-in cen- 
tre. We offer a women-only lounge 
area, resource library, photocopier, job 
listings, courses, community files and 
more. Call us about the next Action 
self-defence course, 848-7431, or drop 
by at 2020 Mackay, downstairs. 





Workshops 


Computer workshops 

Instructional and Information Technol- 
ogy Services is offering a series of 
computer workshops for all faculty 
and staff. For information, or to regis- 
ter, please send an e-mail message to 
Workshop@alcor.concordia.ca, or call 
848-7688. 


Students — win 


Forces avenir 


A new competition 
to encourage excellence 
among Quebec students 


$105,000 in scholarships 
Deadline to apply: 
April 12 


For more information, 
consult 
www.forcesavenir.qc.ca 





